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" Folie, Jeunesse et Enfance Quand viendra mon definement 

Mont faict pecher tresgrandement, Secours moy, o virgo pia : 

Je te supplye mon ignorance Je te salue devotement 

Uueilles excuser maintenant ; En disant ave Maria." 

OLD GERMAN HYMN. 
antiphon: salte begina. 

" O Maria, wir dich gruessen, Deine parmhertzige augen 

Kiinigin der parmhertzichait, Zu iins wende. 

Unser leben, iinser hofnung, 

Du seist gruesset iinser suessichait. " Und den hailer Jesum Crist, 

Deines leibs gesegente frucht, 
" An dir wir schreien ellende Uns erczaig zu trost 

Kinder Evae in dem iamertal, Nach dysem ellende. 

Zu dir wir seiften chlagunde 

Und bainund in diesem zahertal. " O du senile, o du guetige, 

O du suesse iunckfraw, 
" Eya darumb seid du pist nun Muter Maria, 

Dye iinser versprecherin, Alleluja." 



Art. V. — On the Lessons in Proverbs. By Richard Chene- 
vix Trench, B. D. New York : Redfield. 1853. 

"When Chesterfield wrote, in his heartless code of courtesy, 
that " a gentleman never uses a proverb," he contributed an 
emphatic hint towards settling the question, Wherein con- 
sists the essence of a proverb ? According to his fastidious 
view of them, proverbs are worn vulgar by being so often in 
mouths that sip soup from pewter spoons. A proverb is a 
curt and pithy expression which embodies an admitted truth, 
and is current among the million. As the joronoun, to use a 
schoolmaster's definition, is used in place of a noun, to avoid 
its too frequent repetition, so the proverb is a representative 
phrase resorted to for the purpose of shunning tedious ex- 
planation or argument. It offers an apology for jumping at 
conclusions by a single stride, without the fatigue of picking 
one's steps over the difficult highways of logic. Its strength 
is based on the principle that, as " good wine needs no bush," 
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so sound sense can command assent without the flourishes of 
fine rhetoric. 

Among the Greeks, proverbs were called irapoifilav, " way- 
side idioms," to describe their adaptedness for meeting every- 
day wants, and to distinguish them from the more logical and 
discriminating language of scholars and philosophers. In 
Rome, they were termed adagia ; so called, according to 
Festus, because they were ad agendum apta, practical max- 
ims fitted for solving the problems of daily life. 

These synonymes clearly determine one of the prime ele- 
ments of a proverb, — its concrete, practical force and cur- 
rency among the masses. It is a pair of seven-league boots 
for a man's thought to jump into, when it would take long 
strides and hurry to a safe conclusion. Let some crude, dull 
thinker, with a slender vocabulary, undertake to argue a ques- 
tion in politics or morals, and he will flounder about in mire 
and thick fog, vainly cudgelling his brains to strike a light, 
until his memory hits upon an apt proverb, and thenceforward 
his course is jubilant. To clinch the argument with an old 
saw, is to come off with flying colors, in his own undisguised 
estimation. Nor is he entirely in the wrong. The cause that 
has a sturdy, resolute proverb on its side, is a cause not to be 
altogether despaired of. A syllogism would have had no 
force with the ignorant teamster, who doubted if he could 
draw an inference, but was sure his horses could, if the traces 
were only strong enough. But ask this rude, yet conscientious 
teamster, if it is right to do evil that good may come ; with 
a lighting up of the eye, like a mathematician's over his quod 
erat demonstrandum, and with a click of his lips like the pre- 
monition of a rifle's discharge, he will tell you that " A wild 
goose never lays a tame egg." That settles the question for 
him. 

The mystery that hangs over the origin of our raciest prov- 
erbs adds to their charm and authority with the uneducated 
many. Having existed during a period whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, they form a code of ethics 
almost as binding on the popular conscience as is the com- 
mon law in English courts. An aged woman who had known 
heavy sorrows, and had often consoled herself with the senti- 
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ment that " God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," was 
seized with excessive grief when told she was indebted for her 
comfort to a mind so filthy and blasphemous as that of Lau- 
rence Sterne. Not knowing the authorship of this saying, her 
fancy had clothed it with a sacred character. 

A genuine proverb is always concise, and either figurative, 
or alliterative, or antithetic, or rhymed, or in some way pecu- 
liar, so as to make a notch in the memory, and thus to be 
easily recalled. It may be alliterative : " He who sends 
mouths, sends meat." It may be antithetic : " If the doctor 
cures, the sun sees it ; if he kills, the earth hides it." It may 
be rhymed : — 

" The devil fell sick, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil got well, the devil a monk was he." 

A proverb expresses a truth in the fewest words possible, 
without any impertinent and offensive surplusage of epithets 
and adverbs, which, even outside of the domain of moral and 
social axioms, are quite as apt to cumber as to comfort with 
the help they bestow. There is scarcely a more verbose, 
thought-diluting book in our language than the one absurdly 
mistitled " Proverbial Philosophy." A more seemly christen- 
ing would have been, " Tricks of Speech," or " Every-day 
Thoughts ambitiously paraphrased." The old saying, "A 
short horse is soon curried," if Tupperized, would read, " The 
abbreviated pony, diminutive offspring of cold Canada, re- 
joices in a right speedy discharge from the brisk manipula- 
tions of the hired hostler." 

The proverbs of a nation are its autographs of character. 
In them, as in " a sanctuary of intuitions," may be found its 
confession of religious faith, its maxims of social and politi- 
cal philosophy, and an epitome of its genius, wit, and senti- 
ment. They form a treasury of choicest wisdom, to which 
poets resort for the burden-words of their songs. Historians 
follow them as clews in the investigation of popular usages 
and manners. Orators catch from them their key-notes, when 
they would pipe tunes to which the people will consent to 
dance. As an illustration of their connection with national 
character, we might cite the Spanish proverb, " The nearer 
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the church, the farther from God," which gives a complete 
exegesis of the religious position of Spain. No other than a 
priest-ridden, hypocritical nation would suffer itself to be tra- 
duced by the permitted currency of such a sentiment. 

Richard Chenevix Trench, in his scholarly and ingenious 
work on " The Lessons in Proverbs," has little to say in detail 
about those current among the ancient Greeks. Their gen- 
eral character is thus given : — 

" That which strikes one most in the study of the Greek proverbs, 
and which the more they are studied, the more fills one with wonder, 
is the evidence they yield of a leavening through and through of the 
entire nation with the most intimate knowledge of its own mythology, 
history, and poetry. The infinite multitude of slight and fine allusions 
to the legends of their gods and heroes, to the earlier incidents of their 
own history, to the Homeric narrative, the delicate side-glances at these 
which the Greek proverbs constantly embody, assume an acquaintance, 
indeed a familiarity, with all this on their part with whom they passed 
current, which almost exceeds belief. 

" As bearing testimony to the high intellectual training of the people 
who employed them, to a culture not restricted to certain classes, but 
which must have been diffused through the whole nation, no other col- 
lection can bear the remotest comparison with this." 

So far, Trench is right ; but in his asserting that, " in many 
and most important respects, the Greek proverbs, as a whole, 
are inferior to those of many nations of the modern world," 
there is not a little of rashness and inconsistency. The work 
of Trench is a choice contribution to the scholar's library ; 
yet he depreciates unfairly the Greek proverbs, which are not 
only numerous, but, as we hope to be able to prove, no less 
attractive in dress and rich in practical instruction than those of 
most modern nations. They are not often met with in Plato 
and Thucydides, for the obvious reason that such writers 
occupy an elevation quite above the culture of the million. 
They are abstract in their habits of thinking, logical in style, 
opulent in verbal resources. Having little care for the general 
sympathy, and content with a few fit readers, they chose to 
originate modes of expression that should avail to make clear 
and nice distinctions of meaning, and might be of use in 
building up religious and philosophical systems. But when 
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we turn to the Greek writers who aimed to copy the living 
manners of their times, — to the comic, tragic, and pastoral 
poets, — proverbs abound. The fact that they are more 
abundant and striking in the later than in the earlier writers, 
helps to prove that they are a gradual growth, — that they 
accumulate and gain in piquancy as a nation advances from 
infancy to old age. In entering upon this field of research, 
from which Trench has brought out only a few sheaves, we 
shall not attempt to gather all that remains of the harvest, 
but to thrust in the sickle here and there, as memory or chance 
may guide. 

Proverbs are not easily classified, or kept in obedience to 
logical arrangement. Yet a little care in their grouping will 
make it clear, that among all nations, and in all ages, cer- 
tain truths have come to be acknowledged as safe rules of 
action, and certain qualities have been discovered as almost 
invariably attached to human nature. As we pass from one 
country to another, or from one century to another, the ex- 
pression of these truths varies, while their essence remains 
the same. There was always a full stock of selfishness on 
hand among the protSgSs of Minerva, yet they confessed it 
with a shyness that well-nigh amounted to obscurity, by 
saying that " The shin-bone is farther down than the knee- 
pan," — 'A-jrcoTepm tov yovaro? rj icvr/fit). In fuller phrase: 
" The heart is the seat of life. What is nearest to the heart 
is dearest. The knee, being nearer than the shin, is to be 
cared for sooner." The same eruption of human nature 
broke out among the Romans. They were equally selfish, 
and equally shy in their way of confessing it : Tunica pallio 
proprior, — " The shirt is nearer than the waistcoat." We 
moderns put a bold face upon it, and plumply declare that 
" Charity begins at home." 

Every thorough search into Greek life and literature must 
extend to the Homeric poems. The proverbs they contain 
are remarkable for two things : their deep moral significance, 
and the simplicity of their phrasing. Some of them read 
like maxims from Holy Writ. Says Homer, " Who obeys the 
gods, him they promptly listen to." Says the Bible, " The 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much." Says Homer, "All 
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beggars and strangers are from Jupiter." Says the Bible, 
" Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares." Says Homer, " The slow 
overtakes the swift." Says the Bible, " The race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong." According to Homer, 
" As is the race of leaves, even such is the race of men." 
According to Isaiah, " All flesh is grass, and all the goodli- 
ness thereof is as the flower of the field." Homer's politics, 
however, are not altogether Scriptural. He declares that 
" The government of many is not a good thing," contrary 
to the opinion of Solomon, that " In the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety." 

The Homeric proverbs are not rich in their outward phras- 
ing. Concisely, yet not curiously expressed, their beauty lies 
in their truth and religiousness. In Homer's time, words 
were rarely used in secondary or derivative senses. Where 
a later poet would have resorted to a brief metaphor, Homer 
went through with all the ceremonies of an elaborate com- 
parison. There is just this difference between a Homeric 
and an iEschylean proverb : the one is a metaphor, the 
other is not. This will not justify us in saying that Ho- 
mer's genius was wanting in fertility, or that his pictures of 
society in the heroic age are defective and unfaithful. It is 
because Homer is an exact delineator of heroic manners, that 
his proverbs are what they are, simple apothegms, — un- 
adorned, bald statements of admitted truth. In a new or 
barbarous society, proverbs are few and meagre. As society 
refines itself, and accumulates practical knowledge and 
experience, they come to be more numerous and more 
quaintly worded. In Homer's day it was a proverb that " No 
one ever yet knew his own father," — Ov ttw tk iov yovov 
avros dveyvm. The idea itself may be a little startling, but 
not the phraseology. In its long pilgrimage from Agamem- 
non to Buchanan, the expression has plucked up a saucy 
spirit, and now flings it at us, that " It takes a smart boy 
to know his own father." In Homer's day it was a proverb 
that " The bold man is more successful in all his ways," — 
OapcraXeos dvqp ev Tracriv d/ieivav. With us the premium on 
.brass is equally high. Yet we give the tone of the market 
15 * 
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with a single specific quotation : " Faint heart never won fair 
lady." In this way proverbs grow emphatic and concrete with 
the growth of society and the strengthening of public opinion. 
Of Greek historians, the one most intimate with life among 
the unlettered was Herodotus. In the course of his travels 
he had collected a large fund of traditional and gnomic say- 
ings, which he interwove with his history when they would 
throw light upon individual or national character. One of 
these appears in a Greek rhyme, — JJadrifiara, ^aQ^wra. 
Translating so as to preserve the homophony, it becomes, 
" Bad disasters, good schoolmasters." Or, as Byron has it in 
Manfred, — 

" Grief should be the instructor of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge." 

JEschylus has expanded the same thought into a memorable 
strophe in the Agamemnon : — 

" 'T is Zeus who forces mortals to be wise, 
And makes the love of truth to rise 

From pain's soul-searching trial ; 
For e'en in slumber on the guilty heart 
Conscience will drip, and wisdom start 

In spite of the soul's denial." 

Another proverb from Herodotus declares that " Men's ears 
are less believing than their eyes," — 'flra avBpcoiroia-i airurTo- 
repa 6cp0aX/A&v. This no one will question, unless he chance 
to have a newspaper before him. In that case, his eyes need 
not be ashamed of an occasional scepticism. Herodotus and 
his countrymen had not seen the newspaper. They were 
fond of communing with the visible forms of nature, which 
spoke to them a language various, yet truthful and trust- 
worthy. Rumor, with her hundred lying tongues, laid siege 
to their ears. Frequent deception taught them caution. 
They were like Thomas called Didymus. Until they could 
see the print of the nails, and thrust a finger into the print 
of the nails, they were slow to believe. They trusted their 
eyes rather than their ears. 

It will be seen, as our search progresses, that many of the 
Greek proverbs find their exegesis in popular myths, in local 
customs and amusements, or in favorite authors. One of the- 
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commonest and oldest of the Greek amusements was the 
game of dice. In this game three cubes were used, and 
the highest thrown was three sixes. Hence the proverb, 'H 
rpei? eg rj rpels icvfioi, — " Either three sixes or three aces." 
The habit of repeating such words is an index to that in- 
domitable, all-risking, neck-or-nothing courage which made 
itself immortal at Thermopylae. Their spirit breaks out in 
the Latin alternative, Aut Ccesar aut nullus, and in the open- 
ing of the well-known speech which Webster puts into the 
lips of the elder Adams, — " Sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish, I am for the Declaration." 

The comic poet, Epicharmus, with a mischievous wittiness, 
says of the marriage institution, " It is like throwing three 
sixes or three aces," — To Be yapelv 6/jloIov io-ri r<p rph eg rj 
T/36t? Kvfiow; fiakelv. Now-a-days it might not be allowed 
that the stake was quite so desperate, yet we have idioms 
which give an underhanded currency to the suspicion that 
" Marriage is a lottery," — a lottery of the most respectable 
character, however, and sanctioned by the highest author- 
ity, inasmuch as " Matches are made in heaven." Shake- 
speare roundly proclaims that " Hanging and wiving go by 
destiny." Jeremy Taylor, too, seems to borrow from Epichar- 
mus, in saying that " Those who enter the state of matrimony 
cast a die of the greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest 
interest next to the last throw for eternity." 

For every sneering or facetious adage, the Greeks had one 
of deep ethical import. Over against the shaft aimed at mat- 
rimony may be placed another aimed at infidelity, — Ol kv^oc 
. Aioi del eviriinov<Ti, — " God's dice are always loaded." They 
fall as he wills. Precisely the same thought, under a similar 
trope, is found in the Proverbs of Solomon : " The lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord." 

Every Greek household that made pretensions to complete- 
ness in its arrangements was furnished with hand-mills for 
grinding corn. In large families a number of them were used. 
Ulysses had twelve; Alcinous, fifty. They were generally 
worked by female slaves. Pass by a Greek mansion at al- 
most any hour of the day, and two or more women might be 
seen grinding at the mill. This frequent sight suggested and 
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put in circulation several proverbs. " The empty mill grinds 
itself," was one of them. It taught that an active mind 
should be kept supplied with wholesome food for reflection. 
It taught that one of the woes of thwarted ambition is to 
wear itself out in self-torture. Alexander, fretted to tears that 
there was no second world for him to conquer, — Napoleon's 
spirit, chafed to frenzy by confinement at St. Helena, — were 
empty mills grinding themselves. There was another Attic 
proverb, owing its origin to the same simple machine, which 
embraced a volume of ethics in its terrible significance : 'Oifre 
6ea>p aXeovcri fivKoi, aKeovcri Be Xe7rra, — " The mills of the gods 
grind slow, but they grind to powder." Every violation of 
the higher law written on men's hearts is sure to bring suffer- 
ing. Every great wrong will be one day avenged, in spite of 
cloud-compelling lawyers, bribed judges, and disagreeing ju- 
ries. Crimes, as well as curses, are like chickens, and will 
come home to roost. If one generation escape the penalty 
due to its sins, they will be visited upon its successor, so as 
to verify the Jewish proverb, " The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge." 

In their zeal to give some faint conception of the power 
lodged in wealth, the Anglo-Saxons have commissioned a 
proverb to announce that "Money makes the mare go." 
The Greeks had their Roland for this Oliver, and were 
equally ingenious in their way of confessing faith in the 
potency of riches. Taking it for granted that the tongue 
is the most obstinate and untamable of all moving things, 
they engaged a proverb to proclaim that money can stop the 
tongue. The Anglo-Saxon must surrender to the Greek. Is 
it not a harder achievement to arrest the unruly member, than 
to accelerate the spavined Rosinante ? One of the idioms 
used by the Attics to represent their sense of the might of 
money, was derived from the image of an ox stamped on their 
early coinage, — " The golden ox crushes the tongue." The 
law's delay was a marketable commodity. The state's attor- 
ney softened his invective, or forgot it entirely, when the 
wealthy criminal had distributed his persuasives to silence. 
This item of the popular faith sometimes appeared with a 
change of raiment, — "A golden quinsy stifles the orator." 
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An attack of this golden quinsy was said to have impeded 
the utterance of Demosthenes, when he was suspected of hav- 
ing taken a bribe from Harpalus. If a Greek were waylaid 
by a brigand, and told to surrender his purse or his life, he 
might reply, with an Attic proverb, " My purse is my life," — 
XprjiiaTa ^rvy(ri fiporoHTt ; or, more briefly, Xprjfiar dvrjp, 
— " The purse makes the man." 

Were we to blame the Greeks for permitting such merce- 
nary maxims to have currency in their midst, — for not nailing 
them to the counter as bogus coin, — half a dozen modern 
proverbs of like purport would be shaking their fingers at us, 
and saying, " First cast out the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother's eye." So long as we allow it to be said that 
" Gold enters every gate but heaven's," some charity is due 
to the Greeks. 

Experience taught the Greeks that this world is a scene of 
violent changes and contrasts ; that life and death walk side 
by side ; that love and jealousy nestle in the same bosom ; 
that to-day's friendship may be to-morrow's hatred. Wishing 
to put into an emphatic phrase the truth that in the physical, 
social, and moral world extremes meet, they did it with saying, 
Kacris irrfkov %vvovpo<; Si-^ria kovk, — " Dry dust is mud's own" 
brother." What could be more expressive, unless it were its 
counterpart, suggested to the Romans by their large experi- 
ence with the juices of the vineyard, — " The sweetest wine 
makes the sharpest vinegar " ? 

These illustrations, which might have been largely in- 
creased, will help one to decide how far the Vicar of Itchen- 
stoke was right in saying that, " in many and most important 
respects, the Greek proverbs are inferior to those of many 
nations of the modern world." Perhaps they will also help 
to decide how much of conformity and acquiescence is due 
to the dictum of Chesterfield already quoted. The true gen- 
tleman, so far from spurning the homely dialect of the many, 
will seek to identify his sympathies with theirs, by gathering 
up whatever is quaintly expressive in their proverbial wisdom, 
and storing it away among the treasures of his intellect. 



